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subject to an informal and inadequate control through the depart-
mental committee of laymen co-operating with the administrative
authorities. In neither case was the control rigid enough to check
a rise in prices, which produced much discontent among the
workers, whose wages did not rise in equal proportion.

IV. UNITEB STATES

The situation in America, upon that country's entry into the
War, was in many respects peculiar. The Allies had already at-
tained to a practical maximum of their industrial war effort, and
the demands of war were still rapidly expanding. In this effort
American industry had already come to play a conspicuous part.
Allied war industry was drawing heavily on America for steel,
copper, cotton and a large class of wholly or partly finished war
materials. A powerful chain of war industries had been built up
in America; labour and materials were rapidly advancing in price,
and profits rose on a huge scale.

The American Government had to meet the problem of supply-
ing the American armies with the materials of war without cutting
off the supplies needed by the Allies. Control was essential not
only to national but to international ends. Whereas in the early
part of the War each belligerent had aimed primarily at effecting
the most practicable distributions of resources between its own
military and essential civil uses, the United States from the out-
set was confronted with the problem of making the best practic-
able distribution among the military, Allied and essential civil uses.
American control was bound to envisage the entire system of needs
of the Allied and Associated Powers.

The difficulties to be overcome in instituting control were, how-
ever, all but insurmountable. No close relation between govern-
ment and industry had been developed, as in Germany; neither
was the American administrative system adapted to prompt co-
ordination. At the outbreak of the War the army and navy, each
enjoying the power of commandeering, were in a position to enter
the market for supplies, in competition with the Allied purchasing
agencies, and there was no authority anywhere competent to al-
locate limited supplies in the order of importance of needs or
to keep prices within bounds. A council of national defence, con-
sisting of the secretaries of War, the Navy, the Interior, Agricul-
ture, Commerce and Labour, with an advisory council and a widely
ramifying organisation of committees, of executives and experts,
had been created prior to the declaration of war. Out of this grew
a multiplicity of organs of control, a War Industries Board, a rail-
way control, a control of ocean tonnage, a food administration, a
fuel administration and a War Trade Board. But there was no
central co-ordinating principle except the war powers of the Presi-
dent, which in the nature of the case could be exercised only
sporadically.

Co-ordinated control of industry came into existence on March
4, 1918, when the President, by a letter, reorganised the War
Industries Board and specified its duties, constituting it in effect
the administrative organ with power to apply the President's war
powers over industry. Mr. Bernard M. Baruch was named by the
President chairman of the board, with direct responsibility for its
functioning, the other members of the board to act in an advisory
capacity.

As finally reorganised the board controlled the exercise of the
power of requisitioning. The army and navy, the railroad admin-
istration, the food and the fuel administrations, the War Trade
Board, the Shipping Board, the War Finance Corporation, the
Allied Purchasing Commission and other agencies dealing with
industry, were required under the President's orders to co-operate
with the War Industries Board. Thus it became possible to secure
effective co-ordination in the whole field of industry. The board
was in a position to control exports and imports, the movement
of traffic over the railways and coastwise shipping; it was able to
ration out materials, fuel, power, credit facilities to every business
establishment in the country, to place a check upon every con-
struction enterprise, public or private, except on proof of absolute
necessity, to standardise production in the interest of economy,
and in short to do everything necessary to ensure that the re-
sources of the nation at war should be applied most effectively

to the national needs, both of the people as a whole and of the
military forces.
In America direct authority to fix prices was never granted by
law nor established by executive order. The War Industries Board
had, however, sufficient power to control prices in effect, and in
case of need it actually controlled them. No specific theory of
fair prices lay behind the board's control, but a conception of
efficient economic organisation for war.
V. LABOUR AND PERMANENT ECONOMIC RESULTS
War control of industry in its highest phase of development
amounted in effect to nationalisation of economic resources, la-
bour, capital, material things. Men could not work at what they
liked best or put their capital to the most lucrative uses or sell
their materials and goods to the highest bidder. They were called
on to subordinate their private interests to the national needs.
The conception of public service became generalised, as it were,
and although with the end of hostilities private motives were
again given free play, the conception of service retained a large
measure of its vitality, exerting a considerable influence upon
action.
Labour, conceived of as "man-power," won recognition early
in the history of war control as the most vital of the national re-
sources. The proper provisioning of labour, care for the health
of the labourer and his family, maintenance of proper housing
standards and the like, assumed the rank of military necessities.
Here too the influences set in motion in war carried over into times
of peace.
One of the most striking results of war-time control was the
revelation of the extent of economic waste in the conventional
scheme of production. By co-ordination, by concentration of effort
upon essentials and by curbing of excessive variety in forms
through standardisation, it became possible for the United States,
while maintaining 4,000,000 men under arms, to supply the civil
needs of its population with no appreciable lowering of peace-
time standards. While recognising that such extreme application
to practical needs would in the long run be deadening to industry,
most leaders of industry came out of the War convinced of the
necessity of eliminating much waste that had gone unnoticed in the
pre-War period.
War control of industry promptly fixed in the minds of those
who participated in its decisions a conception of international
economic interdependence. Control of the resources within a na-
tion led straight to the necessity of controlling exports and im-
ports, and this in turn led to an understanding of the need of
permanent economic relations under which all nations might have
equal access to the raw materials of the world. This remains a
problem, the solution of which will tend to lessen war.
Another result of the war-time control was the more systematic
survey of the potential resources, and their development where
at all practicable. As a consequence, many resources are being
developed in peace that formerly had been neglected. War con-
trol, with its compulsion to the use of substitutes, gave a greater
freedom and elasticity to production, making a higher degree of
efficiency possible in peace time. Incidentally to the control of
industry, financial institutions, money and credit were every-
where subjected to control, with the result that new and more
efficient methods of handling specie reserves and managing the flow
of credit were devised and added to the peace times equipment.
Some countries, finding themselves cut off because of the War
from their usual sources of manufactured articles, soon learned
to make these things for themselves, with the result that when
peace returned the old manufacturing countries found that a part
of their former markets for manufactured articles had been
permanently lost. And so with raw materials; new sources of
supply and substitutes were found.
For the most part the achievements of war control were made
possible only by the solidarity of feeling and concentration upon:
national purposes engendered by extreme national necessity. Np
conclusions as to national control in peace time can be deduced
from them. But we have learned that government caa co-operatp
with business to the advantage of both. What raay be deduced